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A  great  fault  of  the  farmer  is  that  he 
does  not  read  enough,  and  is  conse- 
quently behind  the  times.  It  is  surpris- 
ing how  many  farm  homes  may  be  found 
in  which  an  agricultural  paper  is  rarely 
ever  seen,  and  an  agriailtural  book 
a  thing  almost  unheard  of.  Xo 
successful  business  man  in  any  line  thinks 
of  doing  without  his  trade  paper,  and  if 
the  farmer  does  so  and  fails,  when  they 
may  be  obtained  so  cheaply,  he  deserves 
little  sympathy.  To  succeed  in  the  pres- 
ent age,  the  farmer  must  understand,  at 
least  some  of  the  underlying  principles 
of  agriculture,  and  the  related  sciences, 
and  when  good  books  and  papers  upon 
almost  any  subject  can  be  secured  for  a 
mere  nominal  sum,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
ignorance.  The  long  winter  evenings  are 
close  at  hand  when  many  hours  could  be 
profitably  spent  in  learing  more  of  the 
business  in  which  you  are  engaged  and 
at  the  same  time  broadening  the  mind  in 
order  to  grasp  greater  problems  that  are 
sure  to  arise.  Often  the  excuse  is  offered 
that  one  cannot  bu\'  all  the  books,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  make  a  choice.  While 
this  may  be  true  to  a  certain  extent,  after 
all,  the  main  thing  is  to  arouse  the  farmer 
and  set  him  thinking,  and  with  lists  of 
the  best  books  selected  by  various  persons 
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and  published  from  time  to  time  in  the 
agricultural  papers,  little  trouble  should 
be  had  in  selecting  good  books. 
Another  mistake  often  made,  is  reading  a 
little  here  and  there,  with  no  definite  aim. 
Read  exhaustively  along  some  definite 
line,  thus  fixing  the  facts  in  the  mind  and 
getting  the  knowledge  gained  in  condi- 
tion to  be  useful. 


Just  a  word'  to  the  students,  both  new 
and  old  along  this  same  line.  You  will 
not  find  time  to  read  even  all  the  most 
desirable  books  along  your  line  of  study, 
to  say  nothing  of  many  other  books  that 
every  one  should  read.  You  should  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  books  avail- 
able on  the  subjects  studied,  how- 
ever, so  that  should  the  time  come  ' 
when  the  information  they  contain 
is  needed,  it  can  be  readily  found. 
When  possible  to  do  so,  two  or  three 
books,  bought  each  year,  supplementing 
the  work  done  in  class,  will  become  fami- 
liar and  found  to  be  a  ready  help  when 
wanting  information  quickly.  By  the 
senior  year  the  nucleus  of  a  good  work- 
ing library  will  have  been  accumulated 
and  what  is  better,  one  with  which  the 
student  is  familiar  enough  to  get  ready 
benefit.  Never  will  a  better  opportunity 
offer  itself  for  the  selection  a,nd  com- 
parison of  books,  and  while  the  standard 
works  of  travel  and  biography  should  be 
found  in  every  library,  a  selection  of 
working  volumes  are  of  greatest  import- 
ance. 


Rural  free  delivery  is  proving  a  great 
boone  to  the  farmers,  and  is  being  intro- 
duced very  rapidly  into  every  section  of 
the  country.  New  features  are  con- 
stantly being  tried ;  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  mail  carts  to  display  a 
set  of  weather  signals  on  the  sides  of  the 
vehicle  each  day,  so  they  can  be  read  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  highway. 


We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  page  devoted  to  notices  of 
new  books,  treating  of  horticultural  or 
allied  subjects.  In  this  age  of  many 
books,  few  persons  can  afford  to  own  all 
the  books  written,  even  on  a  single  sub- 
ject. It  then  becomes  largely  a  question 
of  wisely  selecting  a  few  volumes  from 
the  many.  Science  is  constantly  reveal- 
ing new  things  and  the  books  of  yester- 
day are  insufficient  for  the  working 
library  of  to-day.  Due  notice  will  be 
given  of  new  books  upon  the  subjects 
above  mentioned ;  stating  as  clearly  as 
possible  the  contents  and  nature  of  the 
book  with  the  hope  that  it  may  aid  some 
one  in  securing  the  books  they  really  de- 
sire and  at  the  same  time  avoiding  those 
which  they  can  well  d  without. 

Several  new  and  much  needed  im- 
provements are  being  made  upon  the 
University  Farm.  A  new  stave  silo  of  300 
tons  capacity  has  been  built,  making 
three  in  all  now  at  the  disposal  of  the 
dairy  herd.  A  n^w  tornado  ensilage  cut- 
ter with  the  blower  attachment,  has  been 
added  to  the  list  of  farm  machinery.  A 
new  cow  shed  116  feet  long  and 
23  feet  wide,  is  being  built  to  the 
barn.  The  shed  will  be  thorough- 
ly modern  in  every  way  and  together 
with  the  old  barn,  will  furnish  quarters 
for  sixty  cows.  Some  much  needed  re- 
pairs have  been  done  on  the  horticultural 
greenhouses,  which  will  greatly  improve 
their  appearance  and  efficiency. 

Townshend  Literary  Society. 

The  society  held  its  first  meeting  of  the 
year  Saturday  evening,  September  21, 
and  elected  the  following  officers  for  the 
term,  as  follows : 

President,  H.  A.  Clark;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, T.  L.  Wheeler;  Secretary,  C.  C. 
Poindexter;  Treasurer,  M.  O.  Bugby; 
Critic,  J.  T.  Dallas ;  Librarian,  E.  L. 
Zehring;  Historian,  T.  W.  Ditto;  Ser- 
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geant-at-Arms,  R.  E.  Walker  ;  Executive 
Committee,  C.  C.  Hatfield,  L.  M.  Ruhlen, 
Modesto  Quiroga. 

The  first  regular  meeting  was  held  Fri- 
day evening,  September  27,  and  the  fol- 
lowing program  rendered : 

Inaugural  address  by  the  President,  H. 
A.  Clark ;  Music,  Coberly ;  Paper,  Ather- 
ton ;  Reading,  Hatfield ;  Music,  Quar- 
tette ;  Impromptu  Declamation,  Wheeler. 

The  old  men  are  taking  up  the  work 
with  a  vim  that  promises  well  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  society  during  the  coming 
year.  Townshend  stands  among  the  very 
first  literary  societies  in  the  university, 
both  in  numbers  and  quality  of  work, 
and  no  agricultural  student  can  afford  to 
slight  the  opportunities  here  offered.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  every  stu- 
dent will  identify  himself  with  the  society 
and  take  an  active  part.  The  good  to  be 
derived  from  the  society  will  be  limited 
onlv  bv  what  the  student  does  for  it. 


The  Asparatrus  Club. 


The  first  meeting  of  the  year  was  held 
Tuesday  evening,  October  i,  in  Horticul- 
tural Hall.  Short  talks  were  given  b}' 
various  members  on  the  summer  vaca- 
tion and  Mr.  Wheeler  gave  the  current 
horticultural  news.  Eor  the  benefit  of 
new  students,  allow  us  to  say  that  the 
society  is  entirely  informal,  there  are  no 
officers  and  no  fees.  By  simply  signing 
the  roll  book  you  become  a  member.  The 
object  of  the  society  is  the  discussion  of 
current  horticultural  subjects  in  a  man- 
ner in  which  all  may  take  part.  All  are 
cordiall}'  invited  ever}'  Tuesday  evening 
at  7  o'clock. 


Ag^ricultural  Colleg^e  News. 

Professor  H.  W.  :\Iunford,  M.  S., 
from  Alichigan,  has  been  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Animal  Industry  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  and  Chief  of  Animal  Hus- 


bandry in  the  Experiment  Station.  He 
will  have  the  entire  charge  of  all  animal 
husbandry  work  except  the  dairy  cattle. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Skinner  from  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, has  been  appointed  assistant  in  Ani- 
mal Industry  under  Professor  IMunford. 

Professor  W.  J.  Kennedy  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  has  recently  been 
elected  to  succeed  Professor  J.  H.  Craig 
in  Animal  Husbandrv  at  the  Iowa  Agfri- 
cultural  College. 

J.  H.  Craig,  Professor  of  Animal  In- 
dustry at  the  Iowa  State  College,  has  re- 
signed his  position  and  permanently  re- 
tired from  college  work. 

^Ir.  A.  Stubenrauch,  B.  S.,  from 
the  University  of  California,  '99,  and  ]\L 
S.  A.  Cornell,  '01,  has  been  elected  in- 
structor in  Horticulture  and  assistant  in 
the  Experiment  Station  at  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

J.  C.  Perry  of  last  years'  class  is  now 
in  the  employ  of  J.  P.  Hine,-  the  well 
known  breeder  of  Aberdeen- Angus 
cattle. 

Merritt  Harper  of  the  class  of  '01,  is 
pursuing  post-graduate  work  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

A.  H.  Snyder  who  graduated  from  the 
agricultural  course  last  June,  is  now  stu- 
dent assistant  in  the  Division  of  Horti- 
culture, United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

E.  P.  Sandsten,  M.  S.,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  in  Horticulture  at  the 
Maryland  ^Agricultural  Station,  to  suc- 
ceed H.  P.  Gould,  resigned. 

H.  R.  Smith  acting  Professor  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  Universitv  of  Alissouri,  has 
been  elected  Assistant  Professor  of  Ani- 
mal Husbandry  in  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska and  assistant  in  the  same  in  the 
station. 

The  Colorado  potato  beetle  ha.s  been 
found  in  various  stages  of  development 
near  Tillbury,  England.  The  potato  field 
was  immediately  surrounded  and  the  crop 
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destroyed.  England  may  now  have  just 
reason  for  becoming  alarmed  at  the 
"American  invasion." 

Fully  10,000  peach  trees  are  to  be  de- 
stroyed in  Athens  county  by  orders  of  the 
Experiment  Station,  as  a  result  of  infes- 
tation by  the  San  Jose  scale. 

University  Bulletins. 

The  Outlook  for  the  Live  Stock  Indus- 
try in  Ohio  is  the  title  of  University  Bul- 
letin, No.  15.  The  article  is  by  Professor 
Hunt  and  discusses  the  past  and  present 
history  of  the  industry  in  the  state,  to- 
gether with  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 
The  above  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  cattle  breeder  in  the  state.  Copies 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Professor 
T.  F.  Hunt. 

The  address  of  Dr.  H.  L.  Russell  on 
The  Bacterial  Life  of  Milk,  delivered  be- 
fore the  Ohio  State  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion, has  been  neatly  bound  into  a  fifteen- 
page  bulletin  and  is  presented  with  the 
compliments  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Dr.  Russell  is  the  authority 
upon  this  subject  in  this  country,  and 
what  he  has  to  say  is  well  worth  reading. 
Copies  of  the  above  may  also  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  Professor  Hunt. 

The  addresses  (seven  in  all)  delivered 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Agricultural 
Building,  University  of  Illinois,  have 
been  bound  in  book  form,  and  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  University  au- 
thorities. These  addresses  are  by  the 
leaders  in  Agricultural  education  and 
will  be  of  interest  to  every  one. 


The  New  Professors  in  the  Veterinary 
Department. 


(  Septimus  Sisson,  Associate  Professor 
of  Veterinary  Medicine,  was  born  in 
England,  and  received  his  preparatory 
education  in  King  Edward's  School,  at 
Norpeth.  He  came  to  this  country  when 
he  was  fifteen  years  old  and  finished  his 


preparatory  work  in  the  South  Side 
Academy,  Chicago.  Prof.  Sissons  is  the 
seventh  boy  of  a  family  of  ten,  one  of  his 
brothers,  E.  O.  Sissons,  now  being  Di- 
rector of  the  Bradley  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, and  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Sisson  received  his  V.  S.  from 
the  Ontario  Veterinary  College  in  '91, 
and  the  S.  V.  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  '98.  From  1891  to  1898  he 
was  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the 
Ontario  Veterinary  College.  In  1899  he 
went  to  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College  as  Associate  Professor  of  Veter- 
inary Science  and  Zoology,  and  from 
i900-'oi  was  Professor  of  Zoology  at 
the  same  place.  While  connected  with 
the  Ontario  College,  Dr.  Sissons  com- 
peted for  and  received  almost  every 
medal  offered.  Success  has  followed 
him  wherever  he  has  gone,  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Veterinary  Medicine  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  securing  the  services  of 
a  man  so  well  fitted  for  his  present  du- 
ties. 

Dr.  Paul  Fisher  was  born  in  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  and  prepared  for  college  in 
the  common  and  high  schools  of  his  na- 
tive city.  He  graduated  in  agriculture 
with  the  class  of  '91  at  the  Ohio  State 
University,  and  the  next  year  from  the 
Veterinary  College  at  the  same  place, 
and  was  immediately  appointed  Assist- 
ant in  the  last-named  college.  Dr.  Fisher 
received  a  leave  of  absence  and  spent  the 
year  1893  to  '94  in  Germany.  While 
there  he  studied  in  the  Royal  Veterinary 
Colleges  at  Hanover,  Berlin  and  Dres- 
den, under  Doctors  Rabe,  Koch,  Schuetz 
and  Johne.  Upon  returning  to  this 
country  he  served  one  year  as  Instructor 
in  Surgery  and  Bacteriology,  and  in 
1895  went  to  the  Utah  State  Agricul- 
tural College,  as  Professor  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Veterinary  Medicine.  In  1897, 
he  went  to  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College  as  Professor  of  Veterinary  Med- 
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icine,  and  was  appointed  to  his  present 
position  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Path- 
ology last  summer.  The  University  is 
always  glad  to  see  her  graduates  suc- 
ceed in  after  life,  and  especially  so  to 
have  them  back  in  their  alma  mater. 

The  University  of  Illinois. 

The  Uniersity  of  Illinois  has  again 
more  than  doubled  the  working  force  of 
its  College  of  Agriculture  and  Experi- 
ment Station.  Twenty-six  specialists 
employed  during  the  entire  year  give 
their  exclusive  service  to  agriculture, 
nineteen  of  whom  give  class  room 
instruction,  as  follows : 

Department  of  Agronomy — Fertility 
and  Fertilizer,  Professor  Hopkins ;  Soil 
Physic,  Mr.  Know;  Soil  Bacteriology, 
Mr.  Ward ;  Corn  and  its  Culture,  Mr. 
Shamel ;  Farm  Crops,  other  than  Corn, 
Mr.  Bull ;  Farm  Machinery,  Mr.  Crane. 

Departmnet  of  Dairy  Husbandry — 
Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production,  Mr. 
Fraser;  Manufactures  of  Dairy  Prod- 
ucts, Mr.  Erf;  Dairy  Fieldman.  ]\Ir. 
Glover. 

Department  of  Animal  Husbandry — 
Beef,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine  and  Feeding, 
Professor  Munford ;  Horse  and  Live 
Stock  Management,  Mr.  Skinner. 

Department  of  Horticulture  —  Or- 
chard Fruits  and  Orchard  Management, 
Professor  Blau  and  Mr.  Stubenrauch ; 
Vegetable  Gardening  and  Small  Fruits, 
Mr.  Llovd ;  Gardening  under  Glass,  Mr. 
Beal. 

Department  of  Veterinary  Science — 
Diseases  of  Animals,  and  their  Treat- 
ment, Dr.  ]\IcIntosh. 

Department  of  Household  Science — 
Foods  and  their  Comtion  of  Foods. 
Miss  Beatty. 

The  Principles  of  General  Breeding 
and  Lectures  of  Comparative  Agricul- 
ture, Professor  Da.venport. 

The  college  has  never  before  been  in  a 
position  to  offer  such  superior  advan- 
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tages  to  students,  and  it  is  pleasing  to 
know  that  the  public  realize  the  fact. 
There  are  already  151  students  registered 
in  agricultural  courses,  and  many  more 
are  expected  before  the  close  of  Sep- 
tember. 


The  University  of  Ilinois  at  Urbana, 
111.,  opened  this  fall  with  a  large  attend- 
ance. Nearly  2,800  students  have  been 
registered  up  to  the  close  of  the  week 
ending  September  21.  Sixty  new  men 
have  been  added  to  the  force  of  instruc- 
tors and  several  new  departments  have 
been  created.  A  great  many  improve- 
ments have  been  made  the  past  summer, 
and  at  present  five  new  buildings  are  in 
the  course  of  erection.  These  are  as 
follows :  A  gymnasium,  wood  working 
building,  hydraulics  laboratory,  chemical 
building  and  a  water  works  plant. 

The  University  of  Illinois  has  taken 
some  marked  strides  during  the  past  few 
years  and  has  developed  into  one  of  the 
foremost  institutions  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  hoped  that  the  progress  will 
continue.  O.  E. 


The  Student  Judgfing  Contest. 

One  of  the  novel  features  of  the  recent 
two  weeks  Ohio  State  Fair  and  one  that 
attracted  considerable  favorable  comment 
on  the  part  of  stockmen  and  visitors  gen- 
erally, was  a  live  stock  judging  contest 
by  twenty-six  students  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College  of  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, prizes  having  all  been  contributed  by 
leading  breeders  of  the  state,  as  published 
in  the  September  number  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Student  Mazagine.  The  contest 
was  conducted  by  Professors  Hunt, 
Gibbs,  Decker  and  Mr.  Ruhlen  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  method  of  conducting  the 
contest  was  to  bring-  five  animals  of  a 
given  class  into  the  ring  and  give  the 
students  thirty  minutes  to  place  first,  sec- 
ond and  third  and  write  down  their  rea- 
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sons  for  so  doing.  The  students'  judg- 
ment was  then  passed  upon  by  expert 
judges,  who  explained  to  the  students  the 
reasons  for  placing  the  animals  in  a  given 
manner. 

The  judges  who  passed  upon  the  stu- 
dents' work  were  as  folows  : 

Horses — J.  B.  McLaughlin,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Beef  Cattle— O.  E.  Bradfute,  Cedar- 
ville,  Ohio. 

Dairy  Cattle — A.  T.  Dempsey,  Wester- 
ville,  Ohio. 

Sheep — O.  E.  Lincoln,  Marysville, 
Ohio. 

Swine  —  Rueben  Gentry,  Baltimore 
Farms,  North  Carolina. 

The  following  breeders  contributed 
animals  to  be  judged: 

Percherons — McLaughlin  Bros.,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

French  Coach  —  McLaughlin  Bros., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Aberdeen- Angus  —  D.  Bradfute  & 
Son,  Cedarville,  Ohio ;  H.  C.  Allen, 
Georgetown,  Kentucky ;  A.  G.  Callahan, 
Helena,  Kentucky. 

Polled  Durhams— J.  H.  Miller,  Peru, 
Indiana;  A.  Roberts,  Lima,  Ohio; 
Fletcher  Hines,  Marlott  Park,  Indiana. 

Shorthorns — C.  Hintz,  Fremont,  Ohio  ; 
C.  L.  Gerlaugh,  Osborn,  Ohio ;  Joseph 
Witter,  Libert}^,  Indiana. 

Holstein-Friesians — W.  B.  Smith  & 
Son,  Columbus,  Ohio ;  W.  F.  Johnson, 
Station  B.,  North  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Jerseys — Biltmore  Farms,  Biltmore, 
North  Carolina;  H.  N.  Higganboton, 
Joliet,  Illinois. 

Rambouiletts — Shaw  &  Bader,  Marits, 
Ohio. 

Delaines  Rerinos — R.  D.  Williamson, 
Xenia,  Ohio;  S.  Blamer  &  Son,  Johns- 
town, Ohio ;  F.  W.  Perkins,  West  Mans- 
field, Ohio. 

i\.merican  Merinos — Fred  Gosh,  Chi- 
cago, Ohio ;  C.  H.  Bell,  Ashley,  Ohio ;  J. 
M.  Flannagan,  Niles,  Ohio. 


Berkshires — J.  M.  Willis,  Blooming- 
burg,  Ohio;  Etzler  &  Moses,  Convoy, 
Ohio;  K.  B.  Clough,  North  Amherst, 
Ohio;  L.  C.  Peterson,  Spring  Valley, 
Ohio. 

Polond-Chinas — Bruce  Bros.,  Center- 
ville,  Ohio;  F.  Kolb  &  Son,  Ontario, 
Ohio ;  J.  S.  Harmison,  New  Moorefield, 
Ohio ;  Oliver  Plank,  Camp  Chase,  Ohio. 

The  successful  contestants  were  as 
follows : 

Horses — First  prize,  D.  A.  Tobias, 
Bucyrus  postoffice,  Crawford  county, 
Ohio ;  second  prize,  H.  C.  Mallow,  Wash- 
ingon  postoffice,  C.  H.,  Fayette  county, 
Ohio ;  third  prize,  Merritt  Harper,  Grove 
City  postoffice.  Franklin  county,  Ohio ; 
fourth  prize,  J.  A.  Folson,  Franklin  Fur- 
nace postoffice,  Scioto  county,  Ohio ;  fifth 
prize,  La  Motte  Ruhlen,  Plain  City  post- 
office,  Madison  county,  Ohio. 

Beef  Cattle — First  prize,  E.  L.  Shaw, 
Newark  postoffice.  Licking  county,  Ohio ; 
second  prize,  F.  E.  Hamilton,  Browns- 
ville postoffice,  Licking  county,  Ohio ; 
third  prize,  C.  C.  Hatfield,  Lebanon  post- 
office.  Warren  county,  Ohio ;  fourth 
prize,  J.  A.  Folsom,  Franklin  Furnace 
postoffice,  Scioto  county,  Ohio;  fifth 
prize,  O.  A.  Pettiford,  Wauseon  post- 
office,  Fulton  county,  Ohio. 

Dairy  Cattle— First  prize,  T.  W.  Ditto, 
Delphos  postoffice,  Allen  county,  Ohio ; 
second  prize,  C.  H.  Case,  Hudson  post- 
office,  Summit  county,  Ohio ;  third  prize. 


 ;  fourth  prize, 

V.  W.  Cahill,  Tiro  postoffice,  Crawford 
county,  Ohio ;  fifth  prize,  W.  B.  Smith, 
Chesterhill  postoffice,  Morgan  county, 
Ohio. 

Sheep — First  prize,  H.  L.  Belden,  Mid- 
dlefield  postoffice,  Geauga  county,  Ohio; 
second  prize,  E.  L.  Shaw,  Newark  post- 
office,  Licking  county,  Ohio  ;  third  prize, 
y.  W.  Cahill,  Tiro  postoffice,  Crawford 
county,  Ohio ;  fourth  prize,  W.  B.  Smith, 
Chesterhill   postoffice,   Morgan  county, 
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Ohio ;  fifth  prize,  G.  F.  Abbott,  ^Medina 
postoffice,  ^NFedina  county,  Ohio. 

Swine — First  prize,  ^Morris  Church- 
man, Jerome  postoffice,  Union  county, 
Ohio ;  second  prize,  AA'.  B.  Smith,  Ches- 
terhih  postoffice.  ^Morgan  countfl,  Ohio ; 
third  prize,  F.  A.  Folsom,  Frankhn  Fur- 
nace postoffice,  Scioto  county,  Ohio ; 
fourth  prize,  C.  H.  Case.  Hudson  post- 
office.  Summit  county,  Ohio ;  fifth  prize, 
Alerritt  Harper,  Grove  City  postoffice, 
Frankhn  county,  Ohio. 

The  prize  money  wiU  be  distributed 
among  contestants  as  follows :  First 
prize,  25  per  cent ;  second  prize,  221,2  per 
cent :  third  prize,  20  per  cent ;  fourth 
prize,  i/i^  per  cent;  fifth  prize,  15  per 
cent. 

The  prize  winners  are  to  represent  the 
Ohio  State  University  at  the  Intercol- 
legiate Stock  Judging  Contest  at  the 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition  at 
Chicas^o  the  first  week  in  December. 


A  Graduate  Honored. 


At  the  Pickaway  County  Republican 
Convention,  held  at  Circleville,  Saturdav. 


representative.  ^Ir.  Dunlap  owns  and 
operates  a  fine  farm  near  Kingston,  one 
of  the  best  farming  regions  of  the  state. 
Last  winter,  he  was  one  of  the  state 
speakers  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  and 
has  been  reappointed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  for  the  coming  winter. 
Last  winter,  he  was  elected  for  the  third 
time  President  of  the  Kingston  Farmers' 
Institute.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Town- 
ship Republican  Committee  and  Treas- 
urer of  the  Republican  County  Central 
Committee.  While  in  the  Lmiversity  Mr. 
Dunlap  was  an  excellent  student  and  is 
well  known  in  college  circles,  because  of 
his  brilliant  football  record. 


The  Making-  and  Marxietino-  of  Sw  iss 
Cheese. 


]!Y  TOHN  EYKR.  Ai.LiAXCE,  OHIO. 


September  29.  Renick  Dunlap.  Ohio 
State  University,  '95,  was  nominated  for 


1  he  demand  for  Swiss  cheese  has 
gUAvn  very  rapidly  -'n  the  last  fifteen 
years.  Twenty  years  ago,  there  were 
but  few  dairies  in  this  country,  operated 
on  a  very  cheap  and  small  scale,  with 
l)ut  little  demand. 

Imported  Swiss  cheese,  at  that  time, 
was  handled  extensively  in  all  the  large 
cities  of  this  country  ;  gradually  the  man- 
ufacturers have  improved,  which  natur- 
ally increased  the  demand,  until,  at  the 
present  time  it  is  much  greater  for  the 
domestic  than  for  the  imported,  and,  I 
think,  it  is  nearly  as  good,  when  properly 
made  and  cured.  ]vluch  of  the  domestic 
Swiss  is  now  sold  for  imported  Swiss 
cheese,  the  buyer  not  knowing  the  differ- 
ence. 

I  have  manufactured  Swiss  cheese  in 
Switzerland  and  also  in  Ohio,  and  I  am 
sure  that  I  have  made,  and  have  seen 
made,  nearly  as  good  cheese  in  Ohio  as 
in  Switzerland.  The  facts  are  that  there 
is  no  State  in  the  Union  better  adapted 
for  the  manufacture  of  Swiss  cheese 
than  the  State  of  Ohio.  Water  and  pas- 
ture seem  to  be  particularly  adapted  to 
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the  manufacture  of  this  kind  of  cheese. 
I  find  that  equally  as  good  cheese  is  made 
on  our  clay  soil  where  there  is  plenty  of 
running  water. 

There  are  now  some  forty  Swiss 
dairies  in  operation  near  Alliance,  Stark 
County,  Ohio,  where  I  come  from. 
Many  of  these  farmers  have  clay  soil,  but 
have  been  very  successful  in  this  enter- 
prise. Last  year,  the  average  price  for 
their  milk  per  hundred  pounds  was  95 
cents  from  May  ist  until  November  ist 
— six  months. 

The  way  this  business  is  handled,  ten 
or  fifteen  farmers  form  into  a  company, 
select  a  site  centrally  located  among 
them,  build  a  factory  and  cellar ;  quite 
often  a  farmer  among  so  many  has  a 
building  and  cellar  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose, so,  as  a  general  thing,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  erect  a  building  expressly 
for  the  purpose. 

The  most  essential  feature  is  to  hire  a 
good  Swiss  cheesemaker,  which  can  gen- 
erally be  secured  in  our  section  without 
much  trouble.  The  expense  of  equip- 
ping a  factory  with  everything  necessary 
will  not  exceed  five  hundred  dollars, 
where  building  and  cellar  can  be  had. 
Many  of  the  farmers  have  cellars  suit- 
able for  this  purpose  so  that  they  seldom 
go  to  the  expense  of  building  a  cellar. 
Also,  some  one  among  ten  or  fifteen 
farmers  can  convert  some  farm  building 
into  a  factory,  so  that  it  is  seldom  that 
the  expense  of  starting  a  factory  exceeds 
five  hundred  dollars.  The  fact  is  that 
our  farmers  in  this  business  are  very 
prosperous.  Nearly  all  of  them  in  our 
section  are  engaged  in  this  business  for 
the  reason,  as  before  stated,  that  it  is  a 
profitable  business. 

They  have  no  trouble  in  marketing 
their  cheese.  Buyers  come  to  their  fac- 
tories and  contract  for  their  entire  make 
during  the  months  of  July  or  August. 
As  a  general  thing,  there  is  no  scarcity 
of  buyers  for  this  kind  of  cheese. 


There  are  many  farmers  in  our  State 
who  know  but  little  about  this  business, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  to  their  interest 
to  look  into  this  matter. 

I  have  varied  considerably  from  the 
subject  which  was  given  me,  which  was 
the  market  standpoint.  As  stated  be- 
fore, the  market  for  No.  i  domestic 
Swiss  cheese  has  never  been  overstocked 
in  my  experience  of  over  twenty  years. 
Buyers,  as  stated  before,  go  around  to 
the  factories  and  contract  for  the  entire 
season's  make,  therefore  ca.using  the 
manufacturer  no  expense  in  marketing 
his  cheese.  After  the  contracts  are  made 
and  the  cheese  selected  by  the  buyer, 
great  care  should  be  taken  in  packing 
the  cheese  in  good,  strong  tubs  ready  for 
shipping. 

I  should,  at  any  time,  be  pleased  to 
give  any  one  all  the  information  in  my 
power.  Come  to  Alliance  and  I  will 
show  you  our  factories  and  give  you  all 
the  information  possible. — Report  Ohio 
Dairyman's  Association. 

The  Restoration  of  Pasture  and 
Meadow  Lands. 

The  history  of  any  agriculture  is  sim- 
ply the  rise  and  the  progress  of  our  race. 
In  man's  rise  from  the  stages  of  bar- 
barism and  savagery,  he  associated  him- 
self with  the  tending  of  flocks  and  herds, 
agriculture  in  its  elementary  state  con- 
sisting of  feeding  flocks  and  herds  from 
pasture  lands.  Man's  wants  were  at  first 
supplied  by  killing  wild  animals  and 
gatherings  fruits,  the  real  natural  pro- 
ducts of  the  country.  When  this  was  no 
longer  possible,  animals  were  tamed  and 
kept  in  herds.  This  is  especially  true  of 
Asia  and  South  America  today,  and  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent  has  been  the  his- 
tory of  every  country  of  the  globe. 

Our  own  agriculture  has  been  some- 
what different,  especially  in  the  eastern 
and  southern  sections  of  our  land.  Graz- 
ing over  large  areas  is  neither  desirable 
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nor  practicable.  The  so-called  pasture 
lands  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  coun- 
try have  resulted  not  because  of  an  ex- 
tensive use  for  grazing-  purposes,  but 
from  a  bad  practice  of  grain  and  hay 
farming  that  has  left  them  unprofitable 
for  longer  use  in  this  respect,  so  they 
have  oeen  relegated  to  the  place  of  past- 
ure lands,  in  New  England  especially, 
but  throughout  the  country  we  find 
large  areas,  aggregating  millions  of  acres 
of  land,  that  are  now  used  as  pasture 
and  meadow  lands  because  they  are  no 
longer  profitable  for  grain  production. 

Let  us  look  at  these  old  pasture  and 
meadow  lands  in  a  plain,  practical  way. 
We  find  them  worn  out.  depleted,  and 
exhausted,  and  no  longer  yielding  pro- 
ductive returns,  yet,  if  these  soils  are 
examined  by  the  chemist  he  finds  large 
quantities  of  plant  food  in  them  ;  in  fact, 
many  of  them  contain  quantities  of  each 
of  the  important  elements  for  the  produc- 
tion of  maximum  crops  for  many  genera- 
tons.  The  trouble  is,  the  plant  food  exists 
in  the  soil  in  an  unavailable  condition, 
that  is,  the  plant  food  can  not  be  assimi- 
lated by  the  plant  because  it  has  not 
readily  become  dissolved  by  the  action  of 
soil  agents.  Nature's  plan  is  to  gradual- 
ly and  slowly  but  surelv  break  up  the 
chemical  compounds  in  the  soil  so  as  to 
fit  them  for  plant  use.  One  of  her  most 
powerful  agents  is  the  air.  Were  you  to 
completely  exclude  the  air  from  the  soil, 
it  would  be  absolutely  barren.  There 
would  be  no  changing  of  the  elements  of 
the  soil  into  plant  food  going  on  in  it. 
The  elements  of  fertility  are  developed 
only  when  the  air  gets  freelv  into  the  soil, 
and  the  more  freely  the  air  gets  into  the 
soil,  the  more  the  actual  plant  food  is  de- 
veloped. Therefore,  when  the  farmer 
puts  on  the  plough  and  the  drag  and 
grinds  this  soil  all  to  a  fine  powder,  the 
finer  the  better,  the  natural  law  works, 
and  the  result  will  be  the  entering  into 
the  soil,  through  the  air  spaces  or  pores, 


of  the  carbonic  acid  and  ozone  of  the  air, 
which  will  make  plant  food  out  of  this 
soil  when  it  would  not  otherwise  be 
made.  The  plough  and  the  harrow  and 
the  drag,  then,  are  the  basis  of  permanent 
improvement.  Until  the  soil  is  fully 
stirred  up  and  invigorated  by  this  action, 
and  until  it  becomes  filled  with  organic 
matter,  some  outside  help  is  indispens- 
able for  the  greatest  degree  of  success. 

There  are  three  elements  that  are  nec- 
essary for  plant  development  which  are 
required  in  rather  large  quantities,  and 
newly  taken-up  lands  are  usually  de- 
ficient in  these  elements  until  Nature  can 
be  at  work  for  some  time  to  supply  them 
in  their  usual  and  original  way.  Potash, 
nitrogen,  and  phosphoric  acid,  the  three 
most  important  elements,  because  they 
are  liable  to  be  deficient  in  old  lands,  can 
be  readily  supplied  in  commercial  forms. 
Extensive  mines  have  within  the  last  few 
years  been  discovered  which  contain  im- 
mense stores  of  each  that  will  supply 
these  elements  perhaps  for  centuries  to 
come.  The  most  prominent  forms  in 
which  they  are  commercially  used  are  for 
potash,  muriate  of  potash ;  for  nitrogen, 
sulphates  of  ammonia,  or  nitrate  of  soda ; 
phosphoric  acid ;  treated  rock  or  acid 
phosphate. 

In  supplying  this  additional  plant  food 
for  soils  that  are  being  restored  and  re- 
juvinated,  from  150  to  200  pounds  of 
muriate  of  potash,  100  to  200  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  from  200  to  400 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  should  be 
added  per  acre.  These  quantities  will 
furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  plant  food 
during  the  early  stages  of  growth  for 
pasture  and  meadow  lands,  so  that  there 
will  not  be  too  g-reat  a  drain  on  the  newly 
made  available  plant  food. 

If  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil  is 
not  improved  through  tillage  and  culti- 
vation, the  best  results  will  not  be  ob- 
tained through  the  use  of  commercial 
plant  food.    There  are  large  quantities 
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of  commercial  fertilizers  used  today,  and 
much  of  their  use  is  unprofitable,  be- 
cause the  soil  is  not  properly  tilled  and 
cultivated. 

I  cannot  urge  the  importance  of  this 
physical  improvement  too  much,  for  it  is 
the  first  step  in  soil  imorovement,  and 
the  permanent  restoration  of  pasture  and 
meadov^^  lands.  In  fact,  diligent  cultiva- 
tion is  absolute  fertility.  I  have  some- 
times been  quoted  as  unfriendly  to  the 
use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  but  I  am 
not,  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  I  believe 
the  use  of  potash,  nitrogen,  and  phos- 
phoric acid,  in  their  commercial  forms, 
often  prove  unprofitable,  but  it  is  because 
the  soil  has  been  improperly  tilled. 
When,  however,  the  plough  and  the  har- 
row are  wisely  and  continually  used,  the 
commercial  fertilizer  can  be  used  with- 
out fear,  and  it  will  prove  itself  to  be  one 
of  the  farmer's  best  friends. 

The  question  of  practical  importance 
after  knowing  why  we  do  a  thing,  is  to 
know  how  to  do  it,  yet  this  latter  is  the 
less  important,  because,  if  we  know  the 
theory,  or  the  "whv,"  the  "how"  to  do 
will  prove  to  be  an  easy  thing  to  accom- 
plish. 

Every  state  in  the  Union  has  its  de- 
pleted soils  and  worn-out  pasture  and 
meadow  lands.  Vast  areas  of  this  kind 
in  the  New  England,  Northern,  Central, 
and  Southern  states  are  found  to-dav. 
We  find  the  old  pastures,  fields,  and  the 
old  unproductive  meadows  on  everv 
hand.  How  to  restore  their  productivi- 
ty is  the  practical  question.  During  the 
past  year,  the  writer  received  something 
like  five  hundred  letters  from  farmers  in 
New  England  states  for  information  and 
suggestions  in  reference  to  this  very  im- 
portant matter.  In  this  article,  it  seems 
to  me,  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  briefly 
describe  our  own  method  which  we  are 
following  at  the  college  farm  toward  im- 
proving our  own  pasture  and  meadow 
lands. 


Some  of  this  land  had  not  been 
ploughed,  perhaps,  for  a  half  century, 
and  of  course  the  pasture,  grass,  and 
meadow  grasses  had  completely  "run 
out,''  so  to  speak.  Such  lands  are  hard, 
cold,  dead,  lifeless.  Clover  and  timothy 
and  other  grass  no  doubt  made  a  great 
effort  after  a  time  to  grow,  but  in  the  end 
ceased  their  struggle,  and  gave  place  to 
wild  and  natural  plant  growths.  Nature, 
you  see,  was  determined  to  have  some- 
thing growing  for  her  own  protection. 

Our  first  step  for  improving  these  old 
lands  was  in  the  use  of  the  plough.  We 
plough,  for  convenience's  sake,  any  time 
during  the  year,  though  our  preference  is 
fall  ploughing.  Do  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  ploughing  too  deep.  Too  much 
subsoil  will  be  turned  up  if  you  do.  A 
half  inch  of  subsoil  is  sufficient,' if  your 
soil  is  very  shallow.  You  will  have  to  de- 
])end  upon  future  ploughing-  to  get  the 
soil  to  a  more  preferable  depth.  W e  have 
some  old  pasture  fields  that  are  covered 
with  stones.  It  looked  a  little  foolish  to 
attempt  to  plough  in  such  fields,  but  we 
did,  and  the  results  have  proved  very  sat- 
isfactory. A  spring-tooth  harrow  was 
used  to  completely  tear  up  and  level  the 
ploughed  land.  Not  a  tooth,  I  believe, 
was  broken,  even  in  stony  fields.  After 
the  soil  was  fined,  leveled  as  much 
as  we  could  made  it  under  the  circum- 
stances, we  put  on  an  application  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  in  the  following  pro- 
portions per  acre :  Muriate  of  potash, 
from  150  to  200  pounds ;  nitrate  of  soda, 
100  to  150  pounds,  and  acid  phosphate, 
300  to  400  pounds.  This  amount  of  fer- 
tilizer, when  mixed  at  home,  costs  in 
round  numbers  from  $8  to  $10  per  acre. 
The  fertilizers  were  then  harrowed  in, 
and  the  seed  applied.  For  pasture  lands 
that  are  tO'  be  used  as  permanent  pas- 
tures, that  is,  for  eight  or  ten  years  be- 
fore being  ploughed  again,  we  used  the 
followmg  combination  of  seeds :  Red 
clover,  6  pounds ;  blue  grass,  4  pounds ; 
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red  top,  4  pounds ;  white  clover,  3 
pounds ;  timothy,  6  pounds,  and  orchard 
grass,  4  pounds.  This  seed  was  evenly 
distributed,  after  a  thorough  mixing,  and 
hrrrowed  in  with  a  light,  fine-tooth  har- 
row. 

Tlie  fertilizers  can  be  applied  and  seed- 
ing done  either  in  fall  or  spring.  If  fall 
apnli cation  and  seeding  are  followed,  it 
is  advisable  to  use  sulphate  of  ammonia 
instead  of  nitrate  of  soda,  because  the 
latter  is  so  easilv  dissolved  in  the  soil 
that  much  of  the  nitrate  may  be  lost  by 
leach'ng  by  fall  and  soring  rains. 

Tbe  first  experiment  of  this  kind  which 
we  tried  was  that  of  an  old  meadow  field. 
Ud  to  the  time  of  the  experiment  the 
average  yield  was,  perhaps,  less  than  a 
ton  per  acre.  The  soil  was  clearlv  ex- 
hausted and  depleted.  A  low  place  in  the 
field  was  underdrained.  and  the  whole  of 
the  field  ploughed  in  the  fall,  after  hav- 
ing received  an  application  of  ten  tons  of 
stable  manure.  In  the  spring  the  soil 
was  tlioroughly  pulverized  and  fined  by 
means  of  disc  and  sprmg-tooth  harrow. 
It  was  then  ])ut  to  corn,  and  a  fair  crop 
of  ensilage  corn  was  harvested.  AA'heat 
was  then  sown  and  used  for  soiling  and 
hay  the  followino-  summer.  The  field 
was  at  once  ploughed  and  harrowed,  and 
earlv  in  September  an  application  of  100 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash.  To  pounds 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  300  pounds 
of  acid  phosphate  was  added,  and  10 
pounds  of  timothy  and  10  pounds  of 
clover  seed  were  sown  and  harrowed  in. 
The  following  summer,  the  summer 
which  has  just  passed,  was  very  dry  with 
us,  and  but  a  half  crop  was  obtained 
throughout  our  section  of  the  state,  yet 
this  old  meadow,  almost  thrown  aside, 
responded  when  fed  and  cared  for  with 
a  crop  of  nearly  two  and  a  half  tons  per 
acre. 

This  is  nothing  unusual,  but  is  simply 
what  may  result  to  ten  farmers  out  of  ten 
if  the  soil  is  studied  and  ploughed  and 


fed  and  cared  for.  Let  us  not  abandon 
the  old  pastures  and  meadows,  but  treat 
them  well,  and  they  will  do  their  full 
share  in  furnishing  profits  to  the  farm 
for  cur  own  comfort  and  enjoyment. — 
Ao-ricultural  Education. 

Chang^es  in  Dairy  31ethods. 


BY  R.  A.  PEARSOX,  ASSISTANT  CHIEF  OF 
DATRY  DIVISION,  U.  S.  DEPART- 
MENT OF  AGRICULTURE. 


The  dairv  industry  has  not  been  back- 
ward in  making  changes  in  the  past  few 
decades.  This  is  a  fact  of  common  ob- 
servation and  it  is  plainly  shown  by  sta- 
tistics. In  1860,  the  cheese  output  of  the 
country  was  about  100,000,000  pounds 
and  onlv  a  small  part  of  this  was  made  in 
the  five  factories  then  in  existence.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  census  just  completed 
will  show  that  the  amount  of  cheese 
made  in  the  United  States  has  increased 
to  300,000,000  pounds.  85  per  cent,  of  it 
]:)eing  made  in  factories.  Thus  we  see 
til  at  in  cheesemaking  the  change  from 
farm  factorv  methods  has  been  almost 
complete.  In  1860,  the  butter  output 
was  nearly  160,000,000  pounds,  all  of 
which  was  made  on  farms.  It  is  believed 
the  last  census  will  show  the  annual  out- 
]n\t  of  butter  to  have  increased  to  1,100,- 
000,000  pounds,  one-fiftli  of  which  was 
made  in  factories.  There  is  vet  an  im- 
mense amount  of  farm  dairy  butter  on 
our  market  and  much  of  it  is  sold  at  a 
low  price,  which  means  a  tremendous 
loss  to  those  who  make  it.  High  grade 
l^utter  is  made  in  some  farm  dairies,  but 
a  large  i^art  of  farm  dairy  butter,  packed 
in  various  forms,  is  purchased  by  dealers 
for  renovation. 

Evcrv  dairyman  is  more  or  less  famil- 
iar with  changes  in  apparatus  and  meth- 
ods, which  have  been  made  in  his  own 
hue  of  work.  The  method  of  buttermak- 
ing  is  being  almost  revolutionized  by  the 
centrifugal  cream  separator,  the  Bab- 
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cock  tester,  and  now  methods  of  ripen- 
ing cream. 

Besides  showing  changes  in  methods, 
statistics  also  prove  that  the  industry  has 
made  a  wonderful  growth.  It  was  but  a 
few  years  ago  that  people  thought  good 
butter  and  good  cheese  could  be  made 
only  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and 
a  few  other  districts.  To-day  butter  and 
cheese  are  made  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  Pacific  coast  states,  which 
formerly  obtained  their  supplies  from  the 
east,  now  make  nearly  enough  for  their 
own  use  and  during  some  months,  export 
small  quantities.  Dairying  is  also  be- 
coming well  established  in  the  southern 
states,  where  it  was  almost  unknown  but 
a  short  time  ago.  What  better  evidence 
of  this  fact  is  needed  than  the  presence  at 
your  meeting  of  Professors  Scovell  and 
Wing  from  Kentucky  and  Georgia,  an 
important  part  of  whose  work  is  to  give 
instruction  in  dairying? 

Under  special  authorization  of  Con- 
gress and  instructions  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  Dairy  Division  has 
given  considerable  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion, what  shall  we  do  with  our  surplus 
dairy  products,  which  we  will  soon  have 
if  the  industry  continues  to  rapidly  de- 
velop? The  largest  dairy  market  in  the 
world  is  in  England.  That  country  pur- 
chases about  3500  tons  of  butter  per 
week,  the  largest  part  and  the  best  part 
of  which  is  supplied  from  Denmark. 
Trial  shipments  of  United  States  butter 
were  forwarded  to  England  at  short  in- 
tervals during  the  years  1897,  1898  and 
1899.  There  was  at  first  considerable 
prejudice  against  our  butter.  The  Eng- 
l^siiman  had  seen  butter  before  from  the 
United  States  and,  judging  from  that, 
they  believed  we  could  not  supply  a  high 
grade  article.  When  the  experimental 
shipments  were  discontinued  in  1899 
some  of  the  largest  butter  merchants 
in  England  were  thoroughly  convinced 
that  as  fine  butter  can  be  made  in  the 


United  States  as  in  any  country  in  the 
world.  Our  butter  was  found  to  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  Danish,  and  a 
part  of  it  was  sold  at  retail  at  the  same 
price. 

One  of  the  important  lessons  learned 
by  these  experimental  shipments  is  that 
butter  for  the  foreign  markets  must  be 
especiallv  made  for  that  market.  Our 
supplies  were  obtained  chiefly  from  two 
or  three  creameries,  which  received  care- 
ful instructions  at  the  time  the  shipments 
were  commenced  and  changed  their 
methods  from  time  to  time  in  accordance 
with  cricisms  received  from  our  foreign 
correspondents.  The  English  market  re- 
quires butter  having  an  exceptionnUy 
good  body  or  texture,  mild  flavor,  little 
salt,  and  little  color.  Two  or  three  times 
the  shipments  from  our  western  cream- 
eries failed  to  arrive  in  time  to  be  for- 
warded from  New  York,  and  we  substi- 
tuted for  that  the  best  butter  we  could 
purchase  on  the  New  York  market,  pay- 
ing an  extra  price  for  it.  But  this  butter 
which  was  substituted  and  which  would 
have  given  excellent  satisfaction  in  New 
York  was,  in  no  case,  considered  the 
equal  of  what  we  had  been  getting  espe- 
cially made  for  the  foreign  market. 

Some  large  companies  are  now  arrang- 
ing to  regularly  export  butter  of  high 
quality,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  thev  will  meet  with  excel- 
lent success. 

Drs.  Babcock  and  Russell,  of  the  Wis- 
consin Experiment  Station,  have  recently 
reported  the  results  of  some  experiments 
on  cheese  ripening,  which  are  of  great 
interest  to  cheesemakers.  For  the  past 
few  years,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  some 
commission  mercahnts  to  hold  cheese  at 
a  low  temperature,  and  the  advantage  of 
doing  this  has  been  plainly  shown  by  the 
two  investigators  named.  It  appears 
that  the  ripening  of  cheddar  cheese  is  due 
to  an  enzyme',  and  this  enzyme  works  at 
a  low  temperature,  the  same,  except  more 
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slowly,  as  at  a  hig-h  temperature.  By 
ripenings  cheese  in  a  cold  room,  therefore, 
undesirable  changes  due  to  bacteria  may 
be  avoided  and  the  desired  ripening- 
change  will  proceed  slowly.  Knowl- 
edge of  this  experiment  will  be  of  espe- 
cial use  to  the  cheesemaker.  who  has  had 
trouble  with  his  curd  and  fears  the  forma- 
tion of  o-as  or  other  bacterial  action  in  the 
cheese  after  it  is  taken  from  the  hoop. 
By  placing  such  cheese  in  a  cold  room 
for  a  month  the  bacteria  will  be  killed 
and  it  can  then  be  held  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature to  hasten  the  natural  changes 
caused  by  the  enzyme. 

In  connection  with  butter  and  cheese- 
making,  perhaps  the  greatest  change  of 
which  we  are  in  need  is  toward  better 
methods  of  producing  milk  on  the  farm. 
It  is  well  for  the  butter  and  cheesemaker 
to  be  thoroughly  informed  along  all  lines 
of  dairying  and  closely  allied  su1:)iects.  I 
wish  it  were  possible  for  every  one  in 
Ohio  to  take  a  full  four-year  course  at 
this  institution  and  obtain  a  thorough 
knnwledged  of  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  breeding,  feeding,  and  caring  for 
dairy  cattle  as  well  as  the  making  of  but- 
ter and  cheese.  But  this  is  impossible, 
and  I  wish  to  offer  a  suggestion  to  those 
who  are  not  in  a  position  to  give  all 
needed  instructions  to  their  patrons.  It 
would  be  w  ell  for  the  factory  man  to  sub- 
scribe for  a  number  of  good  dairy  peri- 
odicals and  to  obtain  a  small  supply  of 
bulletins  on  dairy  subjects.  The  former 
can  be  had  at  small  cost  and  the  latter 
arc  free.  These  should  have  parts,  which 
miglit  be  of  special  help  to  patrons, 
marked  to  attract  their  attention  and  then 
they  should  be  handed  out  with  the  re- 
quest to  read  the  marked  sentences  or 
paragraphs.  A  farmer  will  be  ten  times 
as  liable  to  read  printed  matter  given  to 
him  in  this  way  as  he  would  to  hunt 
through  a  number  of  pages  or  columns 
for  the  part  which  would  especiallv  in- 
terest him. 


AA'ith  a  few  notable  exceptions,  there 
has  recentlv  been  but  little  change  in  the 
method  of  supplying  milk  for  city  use. 

think  that  the  system  of  supervising 
city  milk  supplv.  as  followed  in  some 
cities,  is  radically  wrong.  3^Iilk  consum- 
ers are  often  informed  through  the  pub- 
lic press  that  certain  dealers  have  been 
prosecuted  for  sellinsf  adulterated,  pre- 
served, or  otherwise  impure  milk  and 
they  get  so  much  information  of  this  kind 
that  they  are  led  to  believe  that  milk  is  a 
dangerous  article  of  food  and  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible.  It  seems 
to  us  entirely  practicable  to  give  promi- 
nence to  the  well-conducted  dairies  so 
that  the  public  will  also  be  occasionally 
reminded  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  pure 
milk.  And  in  doing  this,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  lessen  the  vigilance  over  the  dis- 
honest dealers. 

There  is  cominp-  a  decided  change  in 
the  whole  character  of  dairy  work.  Every 
year  dairymen,  and  butter  and  cheese- 
makers  are  becoming  better  posted,  and 
no  cause  is  working  to  this  end  with  bet- 
ter results  than  the  dairy  associations 
and  schools.  The  dairvmen  of  Ohio  are 
to  be  especiallv  congratulated  upon  their 
strong  and  active  Association  and  their 
well-equipped  Dairy  School,  with  its 
corps  of  most  efficient  professors  and  in- 
structors. These  agencies,  which  are 
similar  in  influences  in  other  states,  are 
helping  to  lift  the  profession  to  a  more 
dignified  position  than  it  has  held. — Re- 
port of  the  Ohio  Dairymen's  Association. 


Nansen's  Important  Article. 

In  an  early  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Doctor  Nansen,  the  emi- 
nent Arctic  explorer,  will  describe  the 
various  pole-seeking  expeditions  of  the 
year.  The  importance  of  this  paper  lies 
in  the  author's  comments,  and  his  pre- 
dictions as  to  the  success  of  the  different 
parties. 
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Farm  Butter  Making*. 

MRS.  J.  H.  CLICK,  CIRCLEVILLE,  OHIO. 

Having  been  a  town  girl  and  a  teach- 
er I  might  give  many  funny  experiences 
connected  with  my  first  attempts  at 
milking  and  butter  making.  I  was  not 
quite  as  ignorant  as  the  city  girl  who 
supposed  that  the  farmers  kept  a  cream 
cow,  a  milk  cow  and  a  butter  cow,  but 
nevertheless  a  cow  was  to  me  a  most 
formidable  creature — if  she  but  moved 
her  foot  I  was  up  and  away,  and  oh ! 
how  long  it  took  me  to  learn  to  milk. 
How  the  milk  would  persist  in  spraying 
all  over  me — up  my  sleeve,  on  the 
ground,  anywhere  but  in  the  bucket. 
But  enough  on  this  point. 

AVhen  we  consider  the  amount  of 
poor  butter  that  is  made  and  placed 
upon  the  market,  we  may  well  conclude 
that  farmers  are  in  need  of  a  better  edu- 
cation along  dairy  lines.  Dairying,  like 
any  other  business,  in  order  to  be  made 
a  financial  success  must  be  managed 
with  business  foresight ;  it  must  be 
studied  ;  it  needs  the  application  of  busi- 
ness methods ;  thoroughness,  cleanli- 
ness, regularity  and  many  other  points 
are  essential.  With  all  these  if  we  ex- 
pect to  make  dairying  a  specialty  we 
must  have  something  else — we  must 
have  the  dairy  cow ;  and  one  that  con- 
verts her  food  into  good  flavored  milk, 
rich  in  butter  fat.  As  dairy  products 
during  the  last  few  years  have  declined 
in  price,  and  competition  has  become 
sharper,  it  behooves  us  to  have  better 
cows,  and  more  than  ever  before,  cows 
that  are  capable  of  yielding  a  profit  over 
the  cost  of  production  ;  and  having  these 
we  must  put  in  pra.ctice  new  and  careful 
methods  in  order  to  keep  step  with  our 
more  successful  neighbors.  It  will  not 
do  to  blindly  follow  the  good  old  wavs 
of  our  grandparents.  They  were  good 
enough  fifty  years  ago,  but  they  will  not 
answer  now. 


THE  F'I'RST  ESSENTIAL. 

The  prime  requisite  in  making  good 
butter  is  scrupulous  cleanliness,  which 
must  begin  at  least  as  far  back  as  the 
food  of  the  cows,  the  w^ater  they  drink, 
the  air  they  breathe  and  the  place  they 
live  in. 

Butter  is  an  oil,  and  like  most  oils 
highly  absorbent  of  what  we  call  odors 
and  flavors.  If  these  are  once  absorbed 
it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  them.  The 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  prevent  them  ab- 
solutely. This  may  seem  to  most  farm- 
ers a  small  thing  to  fuss  about,  but  care 
or  neglect  in  this  matter  is  the  principal 
reason  why  the  butter  from  some  dair- 
ies brings  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
cents  a  pound  when  other  butter  made 
from  the  same  breed  of  cows,  on  the 
fame  feed  and  by  the  same  method 
l)rings  only  ten  and  twelve.  I  would 
advise  no  one  to  attempt  to  make  butter 
dairying  a,  business  who  is  not  willing 
to  look  close  after  every  detail — from 
selecting  his  cows  to  the  marketing  of 
his  butter.  Unless  he  does  this  his 
profit  will  be  small.  Butter  making 
like  a  great  many  other  industries  has  a 
good  deal  of  hard  work  connected  with 
it.,  To  be  sure  we  have  a  great  many 
modern  improvements,  yet  with  them ' 
all  there  is  a,  great  amount  of  hard  work 
in  making  good  butter.  There  is  no 
part  of  the  work  that  can  be  slighted,  in 
fact  there  is  no  work  on  the  farm  that 
is  quite  so  exacting  as  milking  and  tak- 
ing care  of  milk.  Cows  to  do  well 
should  be  milked  at  regular  hours  and 
always  by  the  same  milker  if  nossible, 
as  a  change  of  milkers  often  reduces  the 
quantity  as  well  as  the  quality  of  milk. 
The  milking  should  be  done  quietly, 
without  sudden  word  or  action.  Cer- 
tainly there  should  be  no  loud  talking, 
shouting,  or  singing ;  and  no  one  who  is 
disliked  by  the  cows  should  ever  be  al- 
lowed to  milk.  As  an  inducement  for 
a  cow  to  give  down  her  milk  it  is  not  a 
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good  plan  to  caress  her  with  the  milk- 
ing" stool,  or  the  handle  of  a  pitchfork. 
The  hands  of  the  milker  should  be  dry 
and  clean.  I  consider  it  just  as  un- 
cleanly to  milk  in  the  morning  with  un- 
washed hands  as  it  is  to  get  breakfast 
with  them  unwashed.  Before  begin- 
ning to  milk  the  cow's  udder  should  be 
brushed  clean  of  all  loose  dirt,  and  often 
washed  and  wiped  if  necessary.  The 
milk  should  be  stramed  and  kept  in  a 
separate  building,  when  possible,  be- 
cause of  the  great  difficulty  in  preserv- 
ing the  milk  from  odors  in  a  room  de- 
voted partly  to  other  purposes.  We 
have  our  strainers  made  with  an  extra 
ring  and  use  a  double  thickness  of 
cheese  cloth  over  the  strainer  proper. 

A  S:SIALL  HERD. 

W  e  do  not  make  dairying  a  specialty, 
but  consider  it  one  of  the  side  issues  of 
the  farm  from  which  we  derive  some  pin 
money. 

We  keep  a  small  herd  of  from  ten  to 
fifteen  cows — all  Shorthorns.  They  are 
stabled  at  night  and  on  cold  stormy 
days,  and  arc  milked  in  the  stable  sum- 
mer and  winter.  Their  feed  from 
October  until  they  are  turned  on  grass 
is  ensilage  and  bran,  with  corn  fodder 
fed  in  the  lot.  They  have  access  to  salt 
at  all  times  and  plenty  of  fresh  water 
from  the  well.  There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  making  butter  now  and 
making  it  under  the  old  process.  When 
we  first  began  to  make  butter  we  used 
crocks  to  strain  the  milk  in,  and  it  took 
about  half  the  time  to  scald  crocks  and 
scour  lids.  W^e  now  use  the  Cooley 
creamer  and  save  all  this  labor,  and  we 
tliink  get  much  better  results.  We 
have  used  one  for  more  than  ten  years 
and  would  not  like  to  think  of  going 
back  to  the  old  way.  The  water  for  the 
cows  is  pumped  with  a  wind  pump  and 
runs  through  the  creamer,  insuring  an 
abundance  of  fresh  water  for  the  milk. 
The  milk  is  drawn  by  means  of  faucets 


and  the  cream  can  be  skimmed  either  at 
top  or  bottom.  In  summer  the  cream 
is  kept  submerged  and  churned  when 
the  can  is  full.  In  the  winter  the  cream 
is  skimmed  sweet  and  is  gathered  in  a 
large  can  made  for  that  purpose  holding 
six  or  seven  gallons  and  is  kept  cold  in 
the  milk  house  without  freezing  until 
the  can  is  full.  It  is  then  brought  in 
and  set  in  a  pan  of  hot  water  to  ripen. 
A  half  pint  of  buttermilk  for  each  gal- 
lon of  cream  is  added  to  hasten  the  pro- 
cess. By  stirring  constantly  the  cream 
is  not  injured  by  raising  the  temper- 
ature up  to  70  or  80  degrees.  By  an 
arrangement  we  have  for  cooling  the 
cream  we  churn  at  58  degrees  in  the 
summer  time.  We  do  not  use  ice,  but 
cool  it  with  fresh  water  from  the  well. 
We  have  never  tried  to  reduce  the  tem- 
perature lower  than  this,  because  butter 
churned  a.t  58  degrees  is  solid  enough 
to  work  in  rolls,  if  churned  very  early  in 
the  morning  and  worked  away  without 
being  exposed  to  the  air. 

^lAXACEMEXT  OF  THE  CREAM. 

There  is  such  a  difference  in  the  man- 
agement of  cream,  and  I  think  more 
butter  is  spoiled  before  it  reaches  the 
churn  than  after  it  gets  into  it.  While 
two  butter  makers  may  from  the  saiue 
lot  of  cream  bring  forth  vastly  dille  ent 
results,  yet  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  any  butter  maker,  no  matter  how 
skillful  she  may  be,  to  make  a  superior 
quality  of  butter  from  an  inferior  qual- 
ity of  cream.  And  right  here  is  the 
point  where  I  think  so  many  make  a 
failure.  They  think  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  they  churn  today  or  to- 
morrow ;  they  let  the  milk  stand  too 
long"  before  skimming,  or  the  cream 
sta.nd  too  long"  before  churning,  or  it  is 
too  warm  and  the  butter  is  white  and 
soft,  or  it  isn't  half  worked  and  a  great 
deal  of  buttermilk  left  in,  salted  too 
much  or  too  little,  any  one  of  which  is 
injurious  to  the  production  of  a  fine 
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article.  You  might,  without  much  loss, 
neglect  your  cows  and  delay  feeding 
and  watering  for  a  few  hours — but  you 
dare  not  neglect  your  cream  even  for  a 
few  hours,  when  once  it  is  ready  to 
churn.  We  read  that  it  is  the  "little 
foxes  that  spoil  the  vines  ;"  consequent- 
ly if  we  want  to  make  a  good  article 
that  will  command  a  good  price 
we  must  pay  strict  attention  to  these 
little  things,  allowing  no  other  house- 
hold duty  to  take  precedence  where  it 
can  be  avoided.  Skimming  the  milk, 
preparing  the  cream  for  the  churn,  salt- 
ing, working  and  packing  the  butter,  I 
always  prefer  to  do  myself,  seldom  trust- 
ing it  to  others.  We  always  use  a 
thermometer  to  test  the  cream  before 
churning;  in  fact,  we  consider  a  ther- 
mometer indispensable  in  making  but- 
ter. There  are  still  thousands  of  but- 
ter makers  who  do  not  use  this  neces- 
sary implement ;  they  have  been 
"brought  up"  to  do  without  it  and  they 
think  it  all  right  to  guess  at  the  tem- 
perature. If  occasionally  they  have  to 
churn  four  or  five  hours  before  the  but- 
ter comes,  why  they  always  have  a 
reason  to  give  for  it,  but  never  the  right 
one.  Fifty  cents  worth  of  glass  and 
mercury  put  together  properly  will  save 
that  many  dollars  worth  of  time  and 
butter  quality  in  the  course  of  not  many 
years. 

It  is  remarkable  how  some  women 
are  able  to  get  the  cream  at  about  the 
right  temperature  without  the  use  of  a 
thermometer — it  is  a  kind  of  dairy  in- 
stinct, but  more  fail  than  succeed  at 
such  guessing  and  the  butter  market 
shows  the  result.  What  a  nasty  mess 
is  butter  that  has  been  hours  in  churn- 
ing, gathered  with  the  buttermilk  all  in 
it,  and  then  worked  with  the  bare  hands. 
How  many  tons  of  such  stufif  are  sold 
every  year,  and  how  the  maker  of  it 
will  get  miffed  if  you  intimate  that  it  is 
not  first-class.     Temperature  has  much 


to  do  with  nearly  all  farm  operations ;  in 
many  of  them  we  can't  control  it  no 
matter  how  much  we  may  wish  to — but 
when  it  comes  to  the  temperature  of 
cream  for  churning,  when  the  temper- 
ature is  all  important,  why  not  regulate 
it  with  the  certainty  that  the  thermom- 
eter gives? 

THE  CHURN  AND  CHURNING. 

We  use  the  barrel  churn  without  any 
dasher,  and  practice  what  is  called  the 
"granular  method"  of  making  butter — 
that  is  to  stop  churning  when  the  butter 
gets  about  the  size  of  grains  of  wheat — 
draw  off  the  buttermilk,  a,nd  put  in  fresh 
water,  churn  a  few  minutes  and  then 
draw  it  off.  Some  wait  until  the  lumps 
of  butter  get  the  size  of  hickory  nuts, 
but  it  is  just  as  well,  if  not  better,  to 
stop  when  they  are  a  little  larger  than 
wheat.  The  whole  object  of  either 
working  or  washing  is  to  get  out  the 
buttermilk,  and  when  it  is  washed  out  it 
is  obvious  that  the  smaller  the  grains  of 
butter  the  better  the  chance  of  washing 
out  all  the  milk.  If  you  have  never 
tried  the  granular  method  why  not  give 
it  a  trial  and  see  for  yourself  its  merits, 
and  its  demerits,  if  you  can  find  any. 
If  you  have  not  tried  this  method  it  will 
require  close  watching  to  stop  churning 
at  the  right  time.  After  the  cream  gets 
thick  and  begins  to  "break"  is  the  time 
to  look  out  for  the  butter  granules. 

WASHING  OUT  FLAVOR. 

After  drawing  off  the  buttermilk  we 
again  come  to  a  point  where  there  is  a 
difference  not  only  of  opinion  but  of 
practice.  Some  pour  in  more  water 
and  after  a  few  revolutions  of  the  churn 
draw  it  off  and  repeat  the  process  until 
the  water  is  perfectly  clear;  while 
others  claim  that  the  flavor  may  be 
washed  out,  and  wash  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. Some  excellent  butter  makers 
that  I  know  never  wash  their  butter  at 
all.    The  flavor  is  an  integral  part  of 
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the  butter  and  can  no  more  be  washed 
out  than  the  sweetness  can  be  washed 
out  of  sugar,  if  you  do  not  believe  it 
feed  the  cows  a  mess  of  onions  and  then 
try  to  wash  out  the  flavor. 

There  are  many  ways  of  salting  but- 
ter, but  for  granular  butter  I  think  that 
dry  salting  is  the  least  trouble.  Nearly 
all  methods  have  much  that  must  be  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  maker,  as  the 
amount  of  water  that  is  left  in  must  al- 
ways vary  a  little,  so  perhaps  I  will  not 
be  judged  too  harshly  when  i  say  that 
I  never  weigh  the  salt.  Since  using  the 
barrel  churn  we  have  discarded  the  use 
of  butter  bowl  except  for  the  winter 
butter  when  it  is  used  simply  to  shape 
the  rolls.  Much  of  the  working  can  be 
done  in  the  churn  with  the  paddle,  but 
we  use  a  butterworker  which  makes  the 
work  much  easier.  The  object  of  work- 
ing the  butter  is  to  expel  the  water  and 
this  should  be  done  by  direct  pressure, 
never  by  a  sliding  motion  of  the  lever  as 
this  will  destroy  the  grain.  We  begin 
to  use  butter  color  as  soon  as  the  cows 
are  taken  off  oi  grass  and  keep  the  but- 
ter a  uniform  color  throughout  the 
year.  Every  consumer  wants  butter  of 
good  color  all  the  time.  If  it  is  white 
in  winter  it  does  not  taste  so  good,  be- 
cause it  does  not  look  so  good. 

Color  the  butter  to  suit  the  market, 
and  put  it  in  with  a  clear  conscience,  for 
there  is  no  deception  or  fraud  about  it, 
it  is  simply  making  it  more  attractive  to 
the  eye.  We  sell  our  butter  to  private 
customers,  and  furnish  it  as  fresh  as 
possible ;  give  liberal  weight  and  cheer- 
fully humor  any  peculiar  ideas  about 
saltiness  or  color.  The  buyer  has  a 
right  to  have  his  taste  consulted. 

There  will  always  be  plenty  of 
prompt  paying  customers  in  our  cities 
and  towns  who  will  take  all  the  really 
fine  butter  that  will  be  made,  for  it  is  a 
lamentable  fact  that  the  majority  of 
farmers  and  farmers'  wives  are  so  blind- 


ly egotistical  that  they  will  never  learn 
to  make  other  than  "grocery  butter" 
which  even  at  the  low  price  paid  for  it 
sells  for  more  than  it  is  worth.  Gutter 
made  in  the  manner  described,  from 
cows  in  perfect  health,  well  fed  and 
watered,  with  scrupulous  care  and 
cleanliness  should  smell  like  the  June 
clover  fields  and  taste  Hke  the  nectar  of 
the  gods ! — Report  of  the  Ohio  Dairy- 
men's Association. 

Storing"  Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

It  is  now  coming  the  time  of  year 
when  farmers  and  gardners  are  thinking 
of  methods  of  storing  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. The  ordinary  celler  under  a 
part  of  the  house  is  not  an  ideal  place  to 
store  all  sorts  of  orchard  and  garden 
produce,  either  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  health  of  the  farmer  and  his  family 
or  the  good  of  the  stored  material.  The 
cellars  are  nearly  always  too  warm,  and 
often  too  damp,  which  hastens  rather 
than  retards  decay,  and  this  mass  of  de- 
caying vegetable  matter  is  very  liable  to 
breed  the  germs  of  desease,  which  may 
be  carried  to  the  occupants  of  the  rooms 
above.  A  separate  building  for  this  pur- 
pose would  be  found  much  more  satis- 
factory and  economic  even  on  most 
small  farms.  The  following  from  a  bul- 
letin of  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station, 
contains  some  excellent  suggestions, 
covering  most  of  the  points  to  be  de- 
sired is  a  building  of  this  sort. 

''A  fruit  house  should  be  so  con- 
structed a.s  to  preserve  an  even  tempera- 
ture. Storage  houses  are  of  two  types. 
First,  those  which  modify,  but  do  not 
regulate  extremes  of  temperature,  and 
second,  those  which  furnish  definite  low 
temperatures.  Houses  of  the  first  class 
are  generally  within  the  means  of  the 
commercial  fruit  grower.  Those  of  the 
second  belong  to  the  equipment  of  the 
fruit  dealer. 

"The  ordinary  storage  house  is  prob- 
ablv  a  frame  building  provided  with  a 
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well-drained  cellar,  and  having  perfectly 
insulated  walls  and  double  doors.  In- 
sulation is  secured  by  providing  two  or 
more  air  spaces  in  the  walls.  These  air 
spaced  should  be  separated  by  paper- 
covered  partitions. 

"Comparatively  low  temperature  in 
these  buildings  may  be  secured  in  the 
fall  by  keeping  them  tightly  closed  dur- 
ing the  warm  part  of  the  day  and  venti- 
lated only  on  cool  nights.  Fruit  houses 
of  this  character  will  keep  out  frost,  so 
that  the  grower  may  hold  his  fruit  till  a 
favorable  opportunity  for  selHng  occurs. 

''Dry  air  prevents  the  growth  of  fungi, 
but  causes  the  fruit  to  shrivel ;  a  moist 
atmosphere  on  the  other  hand  preserves 
the  plumpness  of  the  fruit,  but  encour- 
ages the  development  of  parasitic 
plants.     Extremes  should  be  avoided. 

''The  principal  thoug'hts  for  the  fruit 
grower  to  keep  in  mind  in  handling  his 
fruit  are  that  it  is  a  perishable  article, 
that  its  keeping  season  may  be  length- 
ened by  careful  handling  and  by  low, 
even  temperature,  and  that  profits  may 
be  increased  by  placing  it  on  the  market 
in  an  attra.ctive  form." 
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The  Feeding  of  Aniuials  by  W.  H. 
Jordan,  Director  of  the  New  York  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station.  The  Mac- 
Millan  Co.,  450  pp.    Price  $1.50. 

This  is  published  in  the  Rural  Scien- 
tific Series,  edited  by  Professor  L.  H. 
Bailey,  and  in  our  opinion  is  the  best 
book  yet  written  on  the  subject  for  the 
general  reader  or  practical  farmer.  The 
book  will  doubtless  also  find  its  way  into 
the  class  room  of  many  of  our  agricul- 
tural colleges,  where  there  has  been  a 
long-felt  want  for  a  satisfactory  text- 
book on  this  subject.  It  is  written  in  a 
clear,  interesting  and  forceful  style,  and 
while  it  deals  with  all  the  principles  of 
the  subject,  so  far  as  known  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  it  omits  much  of  the  details  and 
mere  exposition  of  feeding  formulas  that 
has  made  most  previous  books  tedious  to 
the  general  reader,  and  heavy  for  class 
room  work.  With  both  the  student  and 
the  farmer  interested  in  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  live  stock,  the  book  cer- 
tainly has  a  place. 


Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts,  by 
Mable  Osgood  Wright,  58  full  page  and 
ii8  text  illustrations.  The  MacMillan 
Co.,  New  York,  360  pp.    Price  $1.50. 

As  the  author  says  in  the  "invitation," 
the  viewpoint  in  "the  flowers  in  the 
landscape"  and  certainly  no  one  can  read 
the  book  without  feeling  that  the  author 
possesses  a  deep  love  for  nature  and  a 
ready  appreciation  of  the  pictures  which 
the  Creator  has  placed  in  every  corner  of 
the  earth.  The  style  is  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  description  and  narrative;  clear, 
forceful,  fascinating.  At  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  book,  the  author  introduces 
the  reader  to  "Time  O'  Year,"  "Nell" 
and  "Flower  Hat,"  and  makes  him  one  of 
the  party  in  their  long  tramps  afield, 
through  woods  and  along  the  running 
streams.  The  description  of  the  flowers 
and  vegetation  characteristic  of  each  sea- 
son, from  the  appearance  of  the  first 
flowers  of  spring,  until  the  last  fall  plants 
have  surrendered  to  Jack  Frost,  are  veri- 
table word  pictures.  No  one  can  fail  to 
find  the  work  interesting  and  instructive. 


The  Insect  Book,  by  Dr.  L.  O.  How- 
ard, chief  of  the  Division  of  Entomolog}^, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New 
York,  429  pages,  over  300  illustrations. 
Price  $3.00,  net. 

The  book  is  a  popular  description  by 
the  foremost  authority  of  the  country  on 
bees,  wasps,  ants,  grasshoppers,  flies  and 
other  North  American  insects.  The  au- 
thor has  departed  from  the  beaten  path 
usually  followed  by  writers  upon  similar 
subjects.  First,  a  vast,  but  somewhat 
neglected  group  of  insects  is  dealt  with, 
and  second,  especial  attention  is  given  to 
the  life  histories  of  the  insects  in  the  vari- 
ous groups  studied.  The  book  cannot 
help  but  interest  all  readers  and  create  a 
thirst  for  a  deeper  knowledge  of  Nature 
and  her  mysteries.  Directions  for  col- 
lecting and  preserving  insects  are  clearly 
given ;  complete  systematic  tables  of  the 
larger  groups  are  given  and  last,  but  not 
least,  a  complete  bibliography  of  all 
literature  on  these  groups  of  insects. 
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Gentlemen,  ten  lessons    -    -    $4.00.  Ladies,  ten  lessons    -    -  $3.00. 

AND  NO  BETTER  SERVICE  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

MAIN  OFFICE  :    Gay  and  High  Streets.    Phone,  Citizens,  1067. 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  Fou.th  and  Long  Streets.    Citizens  Phone,  3521. 


GOOD/V\f\N  6c  GO. 

THE  LARGEST 

TAILORING  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  OHIO. 

New  Schultz  Building,  N.  High  St.,     -     •     COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
DISCOUNTS  TO  STUDENTS  AND  FACULTY. 


All  Books  of  the  O.  S.  U.  Library 
are  bound  by 

The  Sempmn]  BIdnk  Book  (ompany, 

65  EAST  LONG  STREET. 


The  .  .  . 

^hampion 

flowers,  

Reapers  and 
Binders 


HE  WARDER,  BU5HNELL 
AND  GLESSNER  COMPANY, 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


Largest  and  Host  Complete  Factory  in  tlie  World  engaged 
exclusively  in  making  Grass  and  Grain 
are  made  by  Cutting  Machinery. 

=  Capacity,  225,000  riachines  Yearly. 

Agencies  at  every  important  town  in  United  States  and 
Europe. 

Full  Assortment  of  Repair  Parts  at  all  Agencies. 
A  complete  system  of  duplication  of  parts  is  maintained  on 
eacli  style  of  Champion  Hachines,  so  that  when  Repair 
Parts  are  ordered  they  are  sure  to  fit,  and  easily  put  on. 


Advertisements. 


\tf  HIS 


Cljc  Columbus  ^ailtpaj^  to, 

Tri|p  C*  fit*  ^PfVlfP  Cannot  be  excelled  by  any  Street  Railway  ill  a  ritv 
1  lie  Vai  OCl  Vice  of  like  population.  All  lines  center  in  the  heart  o'f 
the  city  and  extend  in  all  directions  to  the  suburbs. 


FvPrV  Sf^ltP  In^fif llfinn  hospital,  cemetery,  City  Park,  Hotel, 
J  OiCiie  Ili^SlllUllUll  Depot,  Principal  Business  House,  and 
all  the  various  points  of  interest  to  be  desired  are  reached  or  passed  by  cars  of  this 
Company.  Operates  and  controls  all  lines  of  the  city,  and  the  lines  to  Westerville 
and  Arling-ton.    The  latter  are  delig-htful  suburban  rides. 


^  9:^9        ^^i^  i^i^id -S^id  ^i^:^  -S^^        ^  i^^^  399^ 


PARK  HOTEL, 


Goodale  and  High  Streets, 

RATES.  $2.00  PER  DAY 


S.  E.  ARNOLD.  PropV. 


COLUMBUS.  OHIO.  ^ 
SPECIAL  WEEKLY  AND  MONTHLY  RATES.  d 


Not  in  the  Trust. 


i 


Advertisemexts. 


A  MAOAZINE  fOR  (OllEOE  MEN, 


The  Business  Side  of  a  Great  Univer- 
sity, by  President  Harper,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  is  the  opening  ar- 
ticle in  the  College  Avian's  Number 
(October  12)  of  The  Saturday  Even- 
ING  Post,  of  Philadelphia.  ^ 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  Harvard,  "80,  is 
the  title  of  an  entertaining  paper  on  the 
President's  college  life,  by  his  friend, 
Owen  Wister.  Other  strong  features 
of  this  number  are  short  stories  by  Alax 
Adeler,  Jesse  Lynch  Williams  and 
Frank  Xorris,  and  a  page  of  droll  "Na- 
ture Studies'"  by  Oliver  Herford. 

This  number  will  be  of  unusual  inter- 
est to  all  college  men. 


SPENCERIAN 


The  Standard  of 

Excellence  for 
over  forty  years 


STEEL  PENS 


2  SPENCERIAN 


Select  a  pea  for  gour  writing  i^om 

a  sample  card  of  special  numbers  for  cor- 
respondence. 12  pens  for  lOc,  postpaid. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway,         NEW  YORK  CITY 


Big  Four  Route 

GIVES  BEST  SERVICE  TO 

CLEVELAND, 

BUFFALO,  NEW 

YORK,  BOSTON, 
DAYTON, 

CINCINNATI. 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

ST.  LOUIS, 

AND  CHICAGO. 

TIiBPan-flmBrlDanExDOsnion 

AT  BUFFALO  IN  1901 

Best  reached  via  •♦BIO  FOUR  ROUTE"  in 

connection  with  Lake  Shore  &  Mich. 
Southern,  and  New  York 
Central  R.  R. 

C.  KROTZENBERGER,  D.  P.  A., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
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CRE  OF  CORNi 


and  its  possibilities  unrler  the 
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A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL 

of  the  Univers  tyof  \\  iscoiisin.  Itevise.i  ami  up-to-date,  neat- 
ly bound  into  a  volume  of  -.'  U  [..i^es.  Itembraces  fuliinl'orm- 
ation  from  planting  to  feediTiij  tlie  crop,  and  includes  workin;; 
plans  and  specifications  for  building  al  I  silos.  Also  embraces: 

I— Silage  Crops.         II— Silos. 
Ill— Silage.  IV— Feeding  of  Silage- 

V —  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI—  The  Silo  in  Modem  Agriculture, 

And  illustrations  and  complete  jdans  for  round  and 
rectangular  silos,  dairy  barns,  tables  of  com- 
pounded rations,  etc.    Mailed  lor  lOe. 
coin  or  stamps. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 
Salem,  Ohio. 


Advertisements. 


"Turn 
dru(l9e7 

pastime? 


THE  NEW 

WHEELER  &  WILSON 

Family  Sewing-  Machine  is  a  grreat  improvement  over 
anything  ever  made  in  the  way  of  Sewiny  Machines. 
These  machines  are  used  in  the  Domestic  Science 
Department  of  the  Ohio  State  University. 

WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  GO. 

CHICAGO  AND  NEW  YORK. 


fS^a  ^-^9  ^fS^^Sr^ 


All  progressive  Creameries 
and  Cheese  Factories  now  use 
some  Commercial  Starter  to  se- 
cure uniform  ripening-,  perfect 
flavor  and  keeping-  quality. 


CHR.HANSENS, 
DANISH  I 
LACTIC  FERMENT! 


Chr.  Hansen's  Lactic  Ferment 

Is  the  leader.  Being-  a  dry  powder,  it  will 
keep  indefinitely  and  is  always  safe  to  use. 

The  Columbian  Butter  Color 

Is  the  strong-est  and  cheapest  in  the  market. 

CHR  HANSEN'S  DANISH  RENNET  EXTRACT, 
LIQUID  CHEESE  COLOR,  BUTTER  COLOR,  RENNET 
TABLETS  and  CHEESE  COLOR  TABLETS,  THE 
MARSCHALL  RENNET  TEST,  all  well  known 
standard   articles,  manufactured   only  by 

(Dr.  Hiinsen's  Ldboratory, 

LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS 


Clovers,  Timothy,  Blue  Grass, 

AND  MANY  OTHER  GRASS  SEEDS. 

FARM  SEEDS,  VEGETABLE  AND 
FLOWER  SEEDS,  BULBS,  &c. 


High-Qrade  Mixed  Lawn 

Seeds  a  Specialty.       SEED  ANNUAL  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 


LEADING  CUT 
DECORATIONS  FOR  PARTIES  AND  WEDDINGS, 
FLORAL  DESIGNS,  BOUQUETS,  ETC.  v 

STORE— No.  114  North  High  Street,  University  Cars  pass  our  doors 
TRIAL  FARM— On  Neil  Avenue,  South  of  University  Farm. 


FALL  CATALOGUE  SEPT.  1st. 
FLOWER  DEALERS. 

The  Livingston  Seed  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


DBF>OSIXffRY    OF    THE    OHIO    SXAXB  XJNIVKRSIXY. 


Ct?e  (D\}io  national  Bank 


Of  Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Capital,  $400,000, 


Surplus  and  Profits,  $125,000. 
Deposits,  $2,500,000. 

We  do  a  g^eneral  banking-  business,  pay  interest  on  time  deposits, 
issue  foreigfn  drafts  and  letters  of  credit,  buy  and  sell  bonds,  and  make 
safe  investments  for  our  customers. 

DIRECTORS — John  Siebert,  Geo.  J.  Hoster,  Fred  Lazarus,  Conrad  Born,  Louis 
Siebert,  Fred  Theobald,  Wm.  M.  Fisher,  E.  A.  Cole,  Alex.  W.  Krumm,  Henry  Richter, 
C.  F.  Myers,  Emil  Kiesewetter. 

John  Siebert,  President;  Emil  Kiesewetter,  Vice  Pres't  and  Mg^r.;  C.  F.  Myers,  Vice 
Pres't ;  L.  F.  Kiesewetter,  Cashier  ;  Henry  Deeg,  Ass't  Cashier. 


Advertisemexts. 


SIMPLEX" 

Combined  Churn  and  Butter  Worker. 

**FACILE"  Babcock  Tester. 

"B.  &  W."  Check  Pump. 

"B.  &  W."  Milk  Heater. 

Chr.  Hansen's  Danish  Dairy  Preparations, 
Rennet  Extract ;  Cheese  and  Butter  Colors. 


Write  for  Prices  of  Apparatus  and  Supplies  for  the  Cheese 

Factory  or  Creamery. 


D.  H.  BURRELL  &  CO. 

Little  FaUs,  New  York. 


1 

— 

Largest  Manufacturers 

Ornamental,  Field  Fencing  and  Gates. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

TIiG  Jones  National  FencB  Co. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

BUY  SECOND-HAND-— 
UNIVERSITY  TEXT  BOOKS 

IN  THE  BASEMENT  OF 

Sm\Ul?e'§  gook  gtore. 


GPP.  STATE  HOUSE, 

No.  43  South  High  St, 


Blackwood, 
Green  &  Co. 

BUILDERS'  Hardware, 

Paints,  Oil  and  Glass,  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice,  Sky  Ivights,  Slate, 
Tin  and  Iron  Roofing-,         ji  jt 


STOVES  AND  HOUSE 

FURNISHING  GOODS. 


624  North  High  Street, 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


Advertisements. 


TRUE 
VALUES  IN 

FURNITURE. 


^'J^  real  worth  of  a  piece  of  furniture  does  not  rest  en- 

1     tirely  with  its  utility.    A  rougfh  slab  may  answer  the 

^^^^1  purpose  of  a  dining-  table,  a  bench  of  common  pine  may 
be  used  as  a  seat,  but  they  are  only  makeshifts  at  best. 

The  money  value  of  furniture  depends  upon  its  manufac- 
ture and  desigfn.  Perfect  desigfn,  selected  woods  and  careful 
workmanship  are  costly,  but  are  worth  their  cost  and  result  in 
perfection.  It  is  this  very  perfection  that  you  find  at  this  store. 
We  have  furniture  that  is  low  priced  without  being-  trashy. 
Our  furniture  is  the  kind  that  satisfies  the  eye  by  its  artistic 
beauty,  and  is  made  for  comfort,  utility  and  durability. 


48  and  50  North  ni^h  Street, 


Advertisements. 


THE  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILO 

Has  won  its  place  at  the  head  of  all  ready-made  Silos  strictly 

on  its  merits. 

DESIGN,  MATERIAL  AND  WORKMANSHIP 

COMBINED,  MAKE  IT  THE 

Best  Silo  on  the  Market. 

The  only  Silo  adopted,  erected  and  used  to  furnish  ensilage  ^^^^Rfi 
for  the  Model  Dairy  at  the  jkg 
Pan-American  Exposition,  Buffalo.  j^^^^S 

A  Green  Mountain  Silo,  20x40,  built  of  Cypress  is  used  at  the    p  ^ 
OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY  FARM.  L 

For  thirty  years  we  have  been  minufacturers  and  dealers  iu  everything-  used  to  handle  milk  in  the  Cream- 
ery, Cheese  Factory  and  the  Dairy.    Write  for  Free  Catalog-— mentioning-  line  in  which  you  are  interested. 

M03ELEY  a  STODDARD  MFQ.  CO. 

RUTLAND.  VERMONT. 

F.  M.  WILSON  6.  CO..  Selma,  Clark  County,  O..  State  Ag'ts. 


FRANK  C.  KELTON.                                    WADE  CONVERSE. 

KELTON  &  CONVERSE, 

(gamplin  Printing  @. 

Wholesale  aud  Retail  Dealers  in 

H.  P.  WARD,  Manager 

Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles, 

The  Cleanest,  Best  Lighted,  Most  Up-to-date  Printing 

Doors,  Sash,  Blinds, 

Plant  in  Central  Ohio. 

Door  and  Window  Frames, 

Entire  Second  Fltor,  Nos.  74,  76,  78,  80  East  day  Street. 
Central  Ohio  Paper  Company's  New  Building. 

Mouldings,  Etc. 

Cor.  Spring  and  Water  Sts.           COLUMBUS,  0. 

Telephone  No.  279. 

ji  jt  ^  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

Come  and  use  our  Telephone,  consult  our  Directory,  and  buy 

your  Postage  Stamps  at 


KILER'S  PHARMACY, 

Corner  Eighth  Avenue  and  High  Street, 


Telephone  886. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


Advertisements. 


I  First  in  Nebrasl^a.  | 
1  First  in  flinnesota,  | 
i  First  in  South  Dakota.  | 


^  HE  BUTTERMAKERS  Who  use  the 
^  I    DISBROW  are  the   ones  who 
make  prize-winning  butter.  Let 
us  mail  you  a  catalogue  and  we  will  try  to 
show  you  some  of  the  reasons  it  is  called 


p  General  Agents  for  AIpha=De  Laval  Separators.  3 


HANSEN'S  Butter  and  Cheese  Color  and  Rennet  Extracts;  Boilers  and  Engines,  Steam's  ^ 

Style  Spruce  Tubs;  Refrigerating  Machines ;  Australian  Boxes;  Wells,  Richardson  &  ^ 

ffl^     Co.'s  Improved  Butter  Color;  Elgin  Style  White  Ash  Tubs;  The  Ideal  Tester;  The  ^ 

ihtdUJM    parrington  Cream  Ripener;  Lusted  Printers;  Climax  Heaters;  Potts'  Pasteurizers;  ^ 

^  Parchment  Paper;  Cadillac  Butter  Salt;  Pairchild's  Creamery  Cleaner;  Fairchild's  Kno=Germ  ^^S 

^  Odorless  Disinfectant;  Boyd  Cream  Ripeners;  Peen  Wood  Split  Pulleys;  Sanitary  Ideal  Milk  ^ 
Pumps;  The  Victor  Engine;  Simplex  Combined  Churn;  The  Talcott  Improved  Pasteurizer,  &c.,  &c. 

I  Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co.| 

^  1,  3  and  5  West  Washington  Street,  3 

I  CHICAGO.  I 

^  ^   ^   BRANCH  HOUSES:   ^   ^  3 

g  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Waterloo,  Iowa;  3 
^  Omaha,  Neb.;  Cowansville,  Quebec.  3 
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DEERIWfj 

BINDERS, 
MOWERS, 
REAPERS, 
CORN  BINDERS, 
RAKES 
and 
SHREDDERS 
are 

THE  IDEAL 

HARVESTERS. 

Peering  Harvester  (o. 

CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


The  Leading  Dairy  Feeds 

Are  made  from  corn — the  hard,  flinty,  glutinous  part  of  the  corn 
kernel — that  part  containing-  the  milk  producing-  material. 

FANCY  CORN  BRAN, 
GLUTEN  FEED, 
CHICAGO  GLUTEN  MEAL, 
GERM  OIL  MEAL 

Are  the  cheapest  sources  of  digestible  Protein  on  the  market. 

Any  dairyman  who  has  given  these  products  a  trial  will  tell  you 
his  cows  increased  their  flow  of  milk  from  20  to  25  per  cent.  Be- 
sides they  keep  cows  in  better  condition  and  this  you  know  acts 
directly  on  the  quality  of  the  milk. 

Samples  and  circulars  sent  free.    Address,  Dept.  O.  S. 

The  Glucose  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

THE  ROOKERY,  CHICAQO. 


=DE  LAVAL= 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

which  possess  the  patent 
protected  "Alpha  "  disc  and 
''split=wing"  improvements 

Are  as  Much  Superior 

to  other  Cream  Separators 
as  such  other  Separators  are 
to  Gravity  Setting  Methods. 


Send  for  nel^  ''20th  Century''  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO. 


General  Offices: 


327  Commissioners  St. 
MONTREAL. 


1102  Arch  Street,  75  &  77  York  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA.        74  CORTLANDT  STREET,  TORONTO. 


103  &  105  Mission  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


NEW  YORK. 


248  McDermot  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 


r 


